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HOW MY INVITATION ENDED. 


Ir you have ever gone over a manufactory, and 
watched the ungentle processes by which the 
raw material is torn, ground, hammered, stretched 
crushed, tortured into the highly-finished article, 
you can form a pretty correct notion of my childish 
joys, boyish pleasures, and youthful aspirations. 

'y I was born, or, at all events, as soon after- 
wards as I can remember, some one began to ‘ pre- 
pare’ me for school ; at school, I was weak ftw 9 
to attempt to satisfy the inordinate appetite of my 
tutor for verses, and so sealed my doom; for a 
poor boy never gets the benefit of the proverb, 
‘Do not spur a willing horse ;’ on the contrary, if 
he wants to be left in peace, he had best be rather 
idle, for then nothing will be expected of him, and 
occasional fits of industry will meet with applause 
and encouragement. The consequences of my 
foolish application was, that my pfrents became 
impressed with the fallacious idea that I was a 
clever fellow ; that every little success I gained 
only disappointed their expectations, and that I 
was invariably subjected to that most trying ordeal, 
a tutor in the holidays, who stuffed my miserable 
head with sufficient book-work to enable me to 
compete with boys of twice my ability during the 
ensuing half. From school I passed into the hands 
of the Egyptian taskmasters of modern society, and 
went in for a regular course of competitive exami- 
nations. I should think there is hardly a 
thing open to the public that I did not have a 
try for. 

I studied Hindustanee with one coach, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt at getting an Indian 
appointment. Another experienced crammer 
stuffed me, but not quite full enough, for a commis- 
sion in the Engineers. In short, I was perpetually 
in a state of training for some intellectual prize- 
fight, in which I was as often beaten. Perhaps I 
am naturally stupid ; perhaps all work and no play 
had produced artificial dulness ; however that may 
be, I met with defeat after defeat, and it was not 
until I.was nearly superannuated that I was at 
last successful in getting into a government office. 


Directly the pressure which had been put upon 
me from my cradle was removed, my soul bounded 
towards those muscular pastimes and bodily 
exercises which I had been taught to despise. 


»| Flabby muscles, weak digestion, and aching head 


called out against the treatment to which I had 
been subjected. Heedless of the terms ‘ duffer, 
‘muff, ‘ butter-fingers,’ &c., which greeted my 
early attempts at engaging in athletic games, I 
joined a cricket-club ; I went up to Richmond on 
summer evenings, and learned how to scull; M. 
Prevést gave me lessons in fencing; and Mr 
Nathaniel Langham instructed me in the noble art 
of self-defence. Hunting and shooting were out 
of my reach, but I looked upon those sports with 
superstitious reverence. Lever’s novels, and such 
works as Gordon Cumming’s and Jules Gerard’s 
adventures, became my favourite reading; and 
often, when my body was seated in a snug room 
in Somerset House, my mind was creeping through 
the swampy jungle, or careering over the rolling 
prairie; my hand, which was actually copying 
a government dispatch, was spiritually throttling 
a crocodile, or dropping a brace of elephants right 
and left. Has the reader of this page ever received 
a letter, O.H.M.S., the signature to which was 
underlined with a remarkably broad and vigorous 
stroke? That dash may have been hieroglyphic 
for the fall of a Bengal tiger. 

While first revelling in these happy hunting- 


good | grounds of the imagination, I was persuaded by 


an eloquent, extravagant, and periodically-needy 
fellow-clerk to subscribe a guinea to a lottery for 
a double-barrelled gun which he wanted to dispose 
of, and I looked upon that sovereign and that 
shilling as just as much thrown away as if they had 
been stopped out of my income by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But fortune, who can see well 
enough, and takes a childish pleasure in astonishing 
the unexpectant, and disappointing the sanguine, 
threw me two double sixes and a five-four, whereby 
the Westley-Richards fell into my hands, and took 
up @ position over my mantel-piece, where it has 


ever since played the part of the fruits which hung 
so temptingly before the parched lips of Tantalus. 
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It is true that before permanently consigning my 
acquisition to its brackets, I was desirous of learn- 
ing how to use it, and for that purpose I made 
several expeditions to sporting publics in the 
suburbs of London, and practised at unfortunate 
sparrows which were let out of a trap. But I did 
not reckon that using, but rather abusing the gun. 
I took no pleasure in such cat-like sport as con- 
sists in letting go a creature you have already 
caught in order to kill it as it tries to escape; and 
directly I learned to shoot with anything like 
accuracy, I gave up an amusement which no one 
eould pass much time in without the excitement 
of betting. 

So the Westley-Richards sank into the humble 
position of centre ornament to a group of pipes, 
like a superannuated German warrior, and often 
would I raise my eyes from some sporting volume, 
and gaze upon it with a melancholy longing. 

How was it that no one ever offered me any 
shooting? Other men I knew, who were situated 
like myself, often got an invitation to pass a week 
or so among the partridges, especially towards the 
end of the season ; and I continually met in general 
society with happy mortals who owned turnip-fields, 
pheasant preserves, and moors. I paid some court 
to these landed proprietors, listened to their stories, 
laughed at their jokes, and gave them very broad 
hints as to my unsatisfied yearnings towards sport ; 
end they sympathised with me, these i 
children of fortune ; they consoled me with dinners 
in London, but they never invited me to pass a 
few days with them in the country. I have reason 
to suspect that a country gentleman’s greatest bug- 
bear, next to a poacher, is a muff in his preserves. 
However, I did get an invitation of the kind 


from its brackets only last winter ; and it is because 
of the singularity attending that invitation and its 
acceptance, that I have intruded upon the naturally 
° indifferent reader this account of my ambitious 
aspirations. Very ridiculous it may seem to him 
that a cog on a wheel of the state machine which 
is passed from government to government should 
indulge in the feelings of a backwoodsman or 
poacher, and he is right. I have got one town- 
taste, however—that for the theatre. I am a most 
enthusiastic playgoer, and for one evening a weck 
at least, the drama gives me forgetfulness of the 
desk to which I am chained in real life, and trans- 
ports me into an ideal world. 

I was sitting one night in the middle of the pit, 
in the position in which all the happiest moments 
of my existence are passed, with my umbrella 
between my knees, my hat on the top of the 
umbrella, my opera-glass slung by a ribbon round 
my neck, so that I might let it drop whenever I 
‘was seized with a sudden desire to applaud, and 
my elbows pressed close to my sides. The piece 
was an extravaganza; the scene Olympus; gods 
and goddess were discussing the evening’s amuse- 
ment to be provided for Jupiter; Terpsichore 
imaisted ona ballet. 


once, and my gun was consequently taken down | playgoe 


‘ Must have a ballet for a son of Ops, she urged. 

A few im the boxes and stalls, and one or two 
in ‘the pit, cried : “Oh, oh!’ and grinned ; but, of 
course, the allusion missed fire with the majority of 
the audience. 

‘Son of Ops, ballet? I don’t catch that ; what 
was that, sir?’ asked my right-hand neighbour, 
wishing probably to know the cause of the groan 
which the atrocious pun drew from me. 

‘Ops,’ said I, ‘is Cockney for hops ; a hop is a 
slang term for a dance ; a ballet is a’--—— 

Hush-sh ! Si-lence ! 

I shut my mouth with a snap, and looked hard 
and straight at the two deities, who were singing a 
comic duet, endeavouring to make my face express : 
‘ Please, sir, it was not I,’ as graphically as I could ; 
my neighbour tried to act a similar falsehood. 
He was not adapted exactly for concealnient, this 
neighbour of mine, being a man of sixteen stone at 
least, with a back and shoulders which might have 
relieved Atlas for a watch, with an expanse of 
chest and stomach which set me wondering what 
his tailor charged him for waistcoats, with powerful 
arms, and a thick and rather short neck. He had a 
face in which good-humour, fun, and intelligence 
were singularly blended ; his eyes were bright and 
keen ; his forehead high ‘and massive. 

With that complexion, figure, and solidity, he 
must be a dweller in the country, I thought. 
Theatrical tastes he evidently had, and his expres- 
sion of face was remarkably pleasing; so that, 
from every point, I felt sympathetically drawn 
towards him. When the curtain fell, I looked at 
him ; he looked at me: I smiled. 

‘A funny play that,’ said he, putting on his hat, 
standing up, and turning his back to the stage, for 
1s, like tailors, take their rest standing. 

‘Yes, said I, following his example. ‘Do you 
like these burlesques and extravaganzas ?” 

‘Well, ye-es,’ he replied, rather hesitatingly. 
‘They are very pretty; and the way in which 
words are distorted into all sorts of unexpected 
combinations, is very funny and ingenious ; but I 
think I like those plays better which make-believe 
to be real. Of course, one knows well enough that 
the girls do not actually cry, or the villains get 
killed, or the lovers marry ; one is perfectly aware 
that the actors and actresses relapse into every-day 
men and women directly they get to the sides of 
the stage ; but it is disagreeable to be reminded of 
the fact every minute by the performers them- 
selves. 

‘However,’ continued he, ‘I will not grumble, 
for I like these trifles vastly. I live rather deep in 
the country, and only come up to London now and 
then; and many a hearty laugh do they give me 
when I am going round my farm, or riding some 
distance over a not very lively country; for I 
have a good memory, and some of these absurdities 
are retained upon it more vividly than the scenes 
out of comedies and dramas which give me ‘more 
pleasure at the time of hearing them.’ 

‘Yes, said I, ‘it is extraordinary how an 
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HOW MY INVITATION ENDED. 


ingenious pun, a difficult and puzzling rh or 
a jingling alliteration, will run im the Lehane 
— when things which we had sooner remember 

e out.’ 

We chatted in this way until the curtain rose 
upon the piece which concluded the amusements 
of the evening, when we settled down in our 
places, and re ‘into attentive silence; but a 
mutual desire for further intercourse had been 
excited in our minds, and a feeling of the 
moment was pretty eertain to expression with 
80 @ man as my friend. 

‘I was thinkin: go aving a potato at Evans's,’ 
he said, as, the play He ten, Soll we slowly made 
our exit from the theatre. ‘ Will you with 
me 80 far, sir, if you have not got any better 

ent? Let me offer you a cigar.’ 

The calumet consolidated our alliance, and 
before we had reached Covent Garden, we were 
arm-~in-arm. I am not, I beg to state, in the habit 
of running the risk of com isi o> 
or character by walking off in this way with ce 
acquaintances picked up im the pits of theatres. 
I was sympathetically attracted towards this man 
ina wey, — was entirely exceptional ; besides 
which, I have a great belief in my own 
as a physiognomist, and do not think r could be 
very much deceived by any male countenance ; 
the I must confess to be, for 
me at least, an adorable uncertainty. 

My friend’s name proved to be John Wilki 
and he farmed his own land at a place call 
Sludge, about fifteen miles from Lynn; for we had 
not been seated at Evans’s half an hour before we 
had exchanged names, addresses, and avocations 
in a most un-English manner. Now, I must con- 
field- an country-life, I imbibed 
prejudices concerning the British agriculturist, 
considering him more cap more ignorant, and 
of blunter wits than the dweller in towns; but I 
soon came to the conclusion either that I was 
mistaken, or else that Mr Wilkins had been sent 


of 
by ple 


skill 
has in his bread by si on ind Lym, 
while the istter is obliged to esanciee fi intellt 
in cunning 


gence; nor can the poacher te 

with the London scamp, for 

wonderful school for infant shrewdness; but if 

ou go a step higher in the social scale, I wili 
any ten farmers inst a similar number 


ive appeal of the breeches-pocket? 

have h people who were most indi 
with the pig-headed farmers who would not 
enlightened upon the question of free 
uphold the paradox, that the national debt was 
benefit to the 


railways, or of the inhabi 
or 


government departments ?’ 
‘By no means!’ cried I, joining 


rode 


performances 
he days of his h bro 
you t is hunting were t 
went out, bis grog antl believe he 


ht, 
e sudden eclipse 
in the body of the room, warned 
us that it was time to go home. So we agreed to 
have an early steak theatre to follow together 
on the next day, and separated. 
We became great friends during the week he 
remained in town; and on the night before his 
see him in the country. 


you to Mr John Wilkins’s 

well ; and you will get across from i 
couple of hours or so, if there is no snow. 
We ; but I did not forget m i 
frien d or his invitation ; and i 


of tradesmen for all ities, intellectual, moral, | obtained 


or physical; ay, lay you odds. I know 


what is passing in et eee f 


of the way in which we clung to Protection. 
was a Protectionist while it was of any use, and 
T would stick to the old colours as firmly as ever 
again ; 80 
himself, if he had a lo 


‘No, said I; ‘I am going on to Sludge. Bri 


wo 
of 
of 
a { 
lat |@ convenient investment for their capi It is 
ar, | very hard no one thinks the worse of a soldier |. 
tants of a seaport 
a lose a day in the 
| delivery of 
turists are considered fools 
| ficial to the rest of the community, it is true, 
a but which none the less diminished our profits.’ ' 
I attempted a little discourse upon patriotism. Hy 
‘Now tell me, said he with a chuckle, when I . 
had quite done, ‘do you not think that we mi | 
curtail the public diture somewhat 7 
| reducing the number of officials in the various 
.. h; ia 
| turned the conversation to the subject of Seid: 
sports, and so found out the meaning of the word i 
enthusiasm. He spoke of his first pony; warmed 
into eloquence over the palmy 
| | ‘wou lave gone On narrating—i am sure 1a) 
up to London as an unfair , 3 
his class. The stage was *You are fond of shooting?’ said he. ‘ Well, I : 
artistic taste; and though he was no worm, | cannot do much for you in the autumn, as there 
he had a thorough mastery of the contents of those | are but few birds or hares on my place; but if you 
books—and they were good ones—which he had | will wait till the winter, and take advantage of the ; 
enough to shew my surprise, which amused him | shooting as you get in. England Do not 
vastly, and set him upon the defence of his class. | trouble to write and get a reply from me, or you 
‘I grant,’ said he, ‘that the agricultural labourer | may lose the best of the sport; but if you can 
be it, get leave, and come down straight to- 
and ask at the Purple Pig for a trap to take 
me 
ha 
ural 
and 
n | the se in, applied U Ca 
it, gun 
° lor the Shoreditch Station. The train left at eight 
e n the morning; and a cold dreary ride I had, 
I reaching Lynn, however, early in the afternoon. 
4 
e ‘Sleep, sir?’ asked the waiter, collaring my || 
* price for it. are all the politico-economical 
arguments in the world when pitted against the 
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let me ha’ sort of carriage directly it can be | reality it nl the driver sto: and 


After a hurried I went out into the court- 
yard, and found a fly drawn up before the door; 


strong an aj ce of belonging to a me- 
ving dishonestly Shirked its’ due 
annihilation, as one of its entomol namesakes 


it could be forced open, and then it was just 

as hard work to shut it; the arm-straps had been 

torn away as useless in so flat a country ; and the 

horse-hair stuffing protruded through numerous 
rents in the faded cushions. 

‘Do a know Mr John Wilkins’s farm at 


bar I asked the driver of this crazy equi’ 
es,’ said he ; ‘I thinks I knows 


t to be. 
ay hr to be! Was Sludge a movable village, 
and in the habit of strolling off into neighbouring 
through Sledgely’ cried the landlad 
ou go cri 
coming out of the bar, and addressing the driver ; 
‘across Boggymoor, past Oozeyford ; and then when 
you come to pag pen turn off to your left 
and keep straight on. you cannot the road 
for the snow, you had better ask at Sq ; 
there is mostly some one to mind the house there’ 
‘Tchique, Tcheeque !’ said the driver, and off we 
rumbled. In spite of the brandy and water, I soon 
began to feel very cold and uncomfortable; 
jurned up the collar of my greatcoat, wra' ™ 
railway rug about my legs, drew up both the 
windows, settled m in a corner, and lit my 
pipe. To my astonishment, the first puff of smoke 
went streaming out of the closed window, which 
— on investigation, to have no glass init, I 
been rised by the landlady’s allusion to 
the snow, as there was only one night’s fall, four 
inches or so, on the ground ; but when we had got 
about five miles into the country, I saw the reason 
of her remark. It would take but a very slight 
dusting of salt to efface the lines upon a map, and 
the — across which we were passing seemed 
equally smooth and flat. There were neither 


hedges nor ditches to se the different fi 

or to mark out the sidev of the 
was like a smooth table covered with a white 
om, sad I do not think a stranger could have 


waste. my head out of the window, and 


watched it circling and twisting about like a clever | that 


skater, and an inward voice told me that I now 


dodger ; 
afterwards a long wedge of wild-fowl 
sailing overhead helped the mind to struggle against 
the sufferings of the body; but in spite of these 


end of what seemed five hours, though in | the 


shook like a Cupid on a 


‘This be Squashley. I’m a-going to ax ’em to 
Saquachley ne ? ed 
where?’ crit i 
Winker, ont of the 
other. 
‘There !’ and he pointed to a low white object, 
which, standing on a white ground, was easily 


erything, particularly spirituous liquors, 
a promptly. ‘You must want a nip your- 

‘ Thankt ye, sir,’ said the driver, brightening u 
and leading the way to the house. I foll oak 
leaving the fly to the care of the horse, who was 
not a flighty or nervous animal. 

But in vain we knocked, in vain we hallooed, the 
inhospitable door remained fast closed against us. 
At length my companion gave it up, sighing forth : 
‘It be no good; Miles be gone to the coast gun- 
ning.’ Spiritless and unguided, we cast about for 
some trace of a highway, and at length turning to 
our left, pursued what we hoped to be the road. 

‘ Here come some un !’ shouted the driver joy- 
fully, when we had gone about a mile, and pre- 


uashley ;| sently a farmer, mounted on a stout Galloway, 


trotted up to us. 
‘Is this the way to Mr Wilkins’s farm?’ cried I. 
Straight on’ 
it far?’ 

‘ A couple of miles.’ 

Cheering and iegiing, though laconic, sen- 
tences, how pleasant were the pictures gap they 
conjured u ore my imagination ! a quarter 
of or I should meet with a 
hearty welcome under a snug roof by the side of a 
roaring fire. Wilkins was just the man to pile the 
coals on. What was his dinner-hour? I wondered. 
Not later than five probably. I think he had said 
five, and that was another comforting consideration. 
The aspect of the country also was less desolate ; 
there were a many ditches, some hedges, and a 
tree or two visible ; some sheep were busy munch- 
ing in a turnip-field ; and now we came to scattered 
cottages, an inn,achurch. When we had passed 
through the village, I thought that we might have 
pane: of our mark, and once more directed the 
driver to stop while I put some inquiries to a 
labourers. 

‘ 


‘Ss 


How surprised he would be! 
hardly remember me at first, and 
wo! 


en how he 
laugh—that jolly laugh !—when I recalled his 
invitation to him. Ah! what was that ?—a funeral ? 


Yes; on a corner of the road, I came 

directly upon a hearse with its procession of 

mourners ; and at that moment the bell of the 

church struck the first deep ominous beat. Had 

Mr Wilkins lost a and would my 

visit be inopportune carefully amongst 
pater followers, but he was not 


nose was Dlue, and he 
Twelfth-cake. ! 
@ most dilapidated and melancholy fly, witmas| ‘ Well?’ said L 
on a day in 
pase been all rubbed off; and the wheels 
ked as if it would not take any very immoderate 
amount of friction to rub them off too; the door 
mired as many wrenches as a wisdom-tooth | missed. 
| 
| 
| 
however, we came to a long ditch or drain, and | Hight on: he is just behind us—you will come 
a light-coloured bird with a long bill was startled | upon him when you turn the corner. 
from it by our approach, and flitted off over the! Meet him before I got to the house—that was 
| capital! I got out of the fly, and walked on ahead, 
I mi ft be ready to shake hands with him. 
he would 
existence. I partially forgot the cold during the 
next half hour, in exciting anticipations of 
and in recalling to mind all the directions | 
f 
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‘Mr Wilkins ?’ said I to a man very poor and 
very old, who stood bareheaded, leaning on his 
stick, and gazing after the funeral. 

‘ Yes, sir, yes,’ he replied, shaking his. head. 

‘There he goes, sir—there he goes. i 
gentleman he was. There ain’t his like in these 
pert and what I shall do for coals now he’s took, 

can’t atell. He never a Old Simon, he didn’t 
—no, he never forgot Old Simon.—You have come 
down, sir, about the farm, maybe ?” 

I took off my hat, and followed the procession ; 
and when the service was over, and my poor 
friend of a week was lying alone in his ice- 
bound I returned to the fly, and drove back 
to Lynn with as sad a heart as I have often had in 
my breast. 


THE HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


PeRHAPS no art exercised in this country is less 
known to the public than that of wood-engraving, 
and it is from a want of practical knowl that 
we have so many speculations respecting the 
manner in which the wood-engravers of A em days 
executed their work. This ignorance on the subject 
is the more surprising as it is an art very generally 
admired, and largely adopted for the ornamentation 
of books and periodicals. But as late as thirty 
years ago, we find writers of talent and education 
suggesting that particular effects were produced b 

employing different blocks (as in md nina ing), 
andl the pebcais of cross-hatching was spoken of as 
‘difficult and unnatural, although it is merely a 


work of time, and practised by very indifferent | tury 


engravers. By some, the art was called xylography ; 
but this term has been superseded by the simpler 
one of wood-engraving. The derivation of the 
word we is from the Greek ypagw (grapho, I 
cut), which was applied in the earlier ages to an 
writing or drawing by means of the style, eel, 
or pen. ll records in the early days of Greece 
were so on stone, wood, or and 
this custom of engraving or cutti Ws upon suc 
the adaptation of the word ‘ grapho’ 
as equivalent to sanctioning or ing a law. 
Why? Because the law, when Rory BF be 
cut out by the hard style on the durable tablets. 
Here it does not interest us to trace the transition 
of the term through the Latin; it is sufficient to 
know that our name of ‘engraving’ was fathered 
by the Greek. The word sculpture (from Latin 
sculpo, I cut) was formerly used as a general term 
for all kinds of engraving —coppers wood, gem, 
and carving in stone, instead of belonging to a 
special branch of art, as it does with us; and as 
late as the close of the seventeenth century, there 
are books described as ‘adorned with sculptures by 
a curious hand.’ The modern meaning of engrav- 
ing, as a pictorial art, is the ‘representing objects 
on ¢ substances, or on wood, expressed by 
lines and points produced by means of corrosion, 
incision, or excision, for the purpose of their being 
impressed on paper by means of ink or other 
colouring matter.’ Some of these methods apply 
to wing on copper, steel, and stone; but we 
intend to confine our attention to the history and 
practice of engraving on wood. 

Before ing with the history of this art, 
let the difference between the methods of engrav- 
ing on copper and wood be clearly understood. 


The expression ‘ plates’ is only properly applied to 
engravings on copper; e on Ww are on 
blocks instead although the term 
‘cut’ has been applied to both kinds of engraving, 
it belongs, from general acceptation, more pro- 
perly to wood-impressions. e copper-plate is 
either corroded or eaten away by powerful acids, 
or the incisions are made by means of a burin, or 
dry point. These lines in the plates are filled 
with prepared ink, leaving the surface of the plate 
clean, and the impression is obtained | 
the paper into the inked lines. The reverse o 
this is done in wood-engraving. The engraver cuts 
away all parts of the ar which are to a 
white when printed, leaving the prominent lines 
to receive the ink, and transfer it to the paper. 
The wooden block is pressed on the paper; and 
when the face of a wood-engraving is examined, 
it will present indentations ; whereas the face of a 
copper-plate picture will shew raised lines, from 
the paper having been pressed into the plate. 

To attempt to prove who was the inventor of 
any kind of engraving, would be unprofitable, and 
the antiquity of its practice from the fragments 
bricks which have been found in 

t bearing raised hieroglyphics. From this, 
we infer that a rude —- of engraving was 
known some centuries before Christ, and-practised 
to a slight extent from that early date in Eeypt, 
in until the end o 4. e 
ourteenth century, when the art appears to have 
received an impulse, and greatly increased in 
perfection until the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
. After that time, it declined, and was almost 
neglected for one hundred and fifty years, being 
revived in the eighteenth century. 

The earliest specimen connected with this art 
was discovered in a tomb at Thebes, and brought 
to England by Mr Edward Lane, so famous for 
his extensive researches in The stamp is 
made of wood, is about five inches long, two inches 
broad, and one inch in thickness. The corners are 
rounded off, and a handle is carved out of the solid 
wood at the back. The face of the oblong presents 
hieroglyphics cut out of the wood, which would 
leave raised figures on the clay. The hieroglyphics 
are translated into ‘Amonoph, beloved o th? : 
Champollion applies the name to Amonoph: L, 
who, ing to the best authorities, reigned in 

t in the time of Moses, before the departure 
of the children of Israel. Besides this stamp, many 
bricks, and the stamps with which they have been © 
marked, were found in the tombs of Thebes and 
Meroe, and may be seen in the British Museum, 
where are also similar bricks, but of a ee size. 
covered with arrow-headed characters, and found 
among the ruins of Babylon. Coming down from 
this extremely remote period to the time of the 
Roman empire, we find lamps, tiles, amphore, and 
various utensils marked in a similar way, either by 
wooden or metal stamps, both of which have been 
found. Next come the brands used in Greece and 
Rome for criminals, and animals. 
Thus we are told the Syracusans marked their 
captives with the figure of a horse; the Samian 
captives were marked by the Athenians with an 
owl; and the Samians, when victors, marked the 
conquered with a galley. In these two styles of 
stamping are found the origin af two styles of 
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The lied to 
making which, ing made of 
the fashion pone mar 


documents, Another method was oe 
the name ; this was doe 
@ name. or monograms ns 
a thin plate of gold or 
i remain done in this way as late as the 
seventeenth century. 

An early use of this method of writing is men- 


from his text. By thus more rapidly and frequently 
following a definite outline, his hand wilt benonns 
set, without his requiring any assistance from the 
master to guide it.’ Besides kingly monograms, 
and the ‘marks’ of merchants and notaries, so 
common in the middle there was a know- 
ledge of engraved coins, which arrived at a d 
of perfection in Greece, three hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, unexcelled, according to some 
authorities, until our own time. The coins of the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries bore inscriptions, 
0 on monumental brasses was 
po middle ages, it is not sur- 
prising that the old he. yp should have tried 
the same work on The knowledge of en- 
ing has been ans a to have come 
from China, where the art was taught to the early 
travellers from Europe. This, as well as a know- 
powder, cannon, and the mariner’s 
compass, is said to have been communicated to 
Marco Polo in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But it is remarkable that no mention of 
these things is made by him in his Travels—an 
omission one can hardly account foy, if he had seen 
these sin arts. It might be said that he did 


not mention an , because, according to some, | i 
to hi 


it was no nove countrymen. We know, 
however, that the other arts were unknown to 
them, and as there is no allusion to any of them 
either, the argument falls to the und. We 
must not stay to discuss the origin 
or any other remote branches of engraving ; it is 


ages, it is a more natural idea that these first ste 

led on to the tracing of figures on blocks, than that 
the art was brought from China in any degree 

perfection. If wood-engraving had been known in 
the thirteenth and at the beginning of the four- 
teenth centuries, why is there no use of them to 
be fi or usion to them in the writers 
of those periods ? Boccaccio does not mention such 
an art ; and if ings had been known in the 
time Edward IiL, Richard de Bury, Bishop of 


ings | Murr says: ‘The Kartenmacher (card- 


Durham, in his curious treatise on the Love of 
Books, would hardly have failed to mention them. 
From the foreg remarks, it must be evident 
that the most pro origin of wood-engraving 
was founded on the practice of taking impressions 
from raised letters, as a means of signing documents, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But 
about the end of the last, a new field for adapting 
this art arose in the use of playing-cards. The 
old story of their being invented by Gringonneur 
for the amusement of Charles VI. of France, is 
known to all; and although it does not con- 
cern us to inquire into the why and wherefore 
of their invention, let us state that they must have 
been known at least fifty years before les used 
them in the last ten years of the fourteenth 
ay At that time, they were common, and 
used by the working-classes of Paris, who were 
forbidden in 1397 to play at tennis, bowls, nine- 
pins, dice, or cards on working-days. In a book 
of the by-laws of Nuremberg for the year 1380, 
mention is made of Karten, or cards, as one of the 
games with which burgers might amuse themselves, 
provided they did not venture sums on the 
game—‘horse-racing, shooting with cross-bows, 
cards, ——— trictrac, and bowls, at bow a 
man may bet from twopence to a groat. vin, 
become thus general, it is — that cms 
wing an inting them 
hand. In the Chronicle of Ulm, there is an entry 
which states cards were sent in barrels to Italy and 
Sicily, where they were bartered for spice and 
otherwares. This may give an idea of the numbers 
of as ie employed in the trade ; and in the book 
of laws of Nuremberg, previously alluded to, there 
are other entries respecting Elizabeth the card- 
maker and a female card-painter. These card- 
makers of Nuremberg, Ulm, and Augsburg sent 
such quantities of cards into Italy as to forth 
a petition from the Venetian painters, Praying the 


sto importation, as the and 
mystery 0 -making and printi res, 
ich ‘were practised in Venice had fallen into 
total decay, through the great quantity of foreign 


playing-cards and coloured printed figures which 
were brought into the city.’ Accordingly, the 
magistrates issued an order in 1441, forbidding the 
importation of such articles under a penalty of 
forfeiting them, and ‘30 liv. 12 soldi’ 

The most carefully-grounded opinion seems to be 
that this printing of cards from rough outlined 
blocks, afterwards coloured by means of a stencil, 
gave the idea to the monks of executing the 

of saints and other religious devices in the same 
way, for the purpose of circulation, thus applying 
an antidote to the growing an 
riginally a Formschneider (wood 
origi a ider (wood-engraver), 
after the practice of cutting fi of enints and of 
sacred objects was distinction began 


ps | to be established between the two professions.’ In 


support of this idea, we find the earliest known 


of | wood-cuts were discovered in the —— of 


the cities famed for card-making. Near Augsburg, 
where the first-mentioned card-maker lived, was a 
convent, in the li of which the oldest known 

rint was found. ineken, one of the most 
Diligent students of the history of the art of wood- 
engraving, when searching in the library of 
Buxheim, near Menningen in Swabia, found an old 


ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries for sani | 
directions for we young, boys of Rome 
to write: ‘When boy have entered 
upon joining-hand, it will be useful for him to 
have a copy-head of wood, in which the letters 
are well cut, that through its furrows, as it were, 
he may trace the characters with his style. He 
will not thus be liable to make slips as on the 
wax (alone), for he will be confined by the boundary 
of the letters, and neither will he be able to deviate | 
own vne power 0 making impresslons on | 
in Europe fore any wood-engravi 
are found. What we wish to suggest in the history 
of engraving is, that the power of carving letters | 
on brands, coins, &., was known in the earliest 


er. 
picture, her bearing 
pher 
on his shoulder over a river, in the troubled 
wi a tree ; 
of perspective and proportion, the sides of the 


a little incidents on either 


of the On the 
which St Chri er enters stream, is a 
a steep narrow path, carrying 

Ne topmost corner of the left-hand side 
of the picture. On the right bank of the river, a 
kneeling hermit holds a lantern to light the saint, 
and the little hermitage is denoted by the bell over 
it. At the foot of the print is the date 1423, anda 
Latin version of the following lines : 

see, 


t see, 
That day no frightful form of death shall make an 
end of thee. 


The union of skill wood- 
engraver and card-painter. e engraved parts are 
in printer’s ink, and a slight amount of colour 
has been introduced into the figures. These are 
boldly drawn, and executed with more finish than 
might have been expected in such an early 
engraving ; there are gradations of thickness in 
the lines, and the shadows are indicated by means 
of perpendicular strokes. Of the same date as the 
St Christopher, and in the same manuscript, was 
found another wood-cut of the Annunciation, which 
as an engraving is not so perfect, there being more 
left to the stenciller to fill up, as was common 
in the first attempts in the art. e colour applied 
to another old wood-engraving of about the same 
period is considerable. It represents St Bridget 
writing in a book: the outlines are in ink from 
the printing, the face and hands are flesh-coloured, 
the , mn hat, and scrip, gray ; the veil which she 
wears as a hood and the wimple are white, and the 
und is green. This is surrounded by a mul- 
meat oe border, and is certainly of German 
workmanship, as over her head is an invocation in 
German: ‘O Bridget, pray to God for us.’ The 
back. of this testimony to the 
manner in which the impression was taken—it 
ts a smooth brightened surface, as if it had 
foam nabbed. with a burnisher to press the paper 
on the block, instead of being done in a press, 
which was as yet an unknown thi Of course, 
this cannot be seen in the St Christopher or in 
the Annunciation, both of which are pasted in the 
manuscript. 

The next advance that was made in wood- 
engraving was the production of block-books. Of 
these, the most distinguished and earliest are the 
Apocalypsis, or illustrated edition of Revelation ; 
Virgin, and the Biblia Pauperum. 


5 
5 


i only on one side; each page contains 
two subjects ; so i i i 


two heads. has been written on block- 
t belongs more y to history 
typogra; g the improve- 
ment of separate letters, which were then 
useful by means of a press, and so was born the 
sm invention of printing; therefore, it is 
glance to this portion of the subject. They fo 
a work of considerable interest to wood-engravers 
on their first introduction; and although it is 


ting which remained. 

About this time was the chief epoch in the his- 
tory of wood-engraving, when, from a mechanical 
age a it rose toa high place among the arts. 

is change is attrib to the birth of Albert 
Diirer, who was the greatest oter that the art 
ever had. Albert Durer was on the 20th May 
1471, at Nuremberg, the old seat of wood-engray- 
= He was brought up to the trade of his father, 
who was a goldsmith, and with him he learned to 
work successfully in the precious metals. Here it is 
possible thai he learned to engrave on copper, as it 
was a branch of engraving frequently practised by 
goldsmiths. When, however, he seid the age 
of sixteen, his great desire was to become a painter ; 
and much against his father’s wishes, though with 
his consent, he became a pupil of Michael Wohl- 
gemuth, who seems to have been a second-rate 
painter, and perhaps knew something of wood- 
engraving. Diirer soon became a greater proficient 
than his master ; and four years after his apprentice- 
ship was completed, in 1490, a copper-plate engrav- 


ing bearing his mark was prin obey i ~~ 
is not as a painter or copper-p engraver 
Albert Diirer’s history concerns the t sub- 


ject ; the whic he 
ving was wing on the bloc. 

onl bonita his designs engraved by others. It is 
extremely doubtful whether Diirer ever executed 
any of his own designs on wood, although, until the 
ey of this century, writers have commonly 
spoken of his doing so, as if it was an ascertained 
fact. Among the two hundred subjects which bear 
his mark, there is in all a boldness of drawing and 
excellence of design far superior to anything which 
had been produced in the preceding years. The 
engraving, however, is not so — as the treat- 
ment of the subjects ; and from the frequent occur- 
rence of tedious ical work in various parts 
engra y 2 man who endeavo to express hi 
ideas in the readiest and most effective manner, as 
we may suppose-Diirer would have done in work- 
ing out a secondary branch of his profession. This 
opinion is thought to derive support from a letter 
of Diirer’s which concerns a coat-of-arms 

on wood. It is as follows, and was written in 1511: 
‘ Dear Michael Beheim, I return you the arms, and 


e it better, as I have done it according to art, 
and with great care,as those who see it under- 
stand the matter will tell you. If the labels were 
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: manuscript, on the imside of the right-hand cover | 
of a rough of St 
| 
| 
supposed they were eas late as the sixteen 
century, their era may be said to belong to. the ' 
interval between the years 1430 and 1500. They 
were merely a bridge across the stream of Ignor- 
ance, which led to the printing of books, and 
therefore died out on the improvement of that art. 
When 1500 had arrived, almanacs printed on single 
sheets to hang against a wall, were the only form | 
| 
| 
| in 
| 
} 
whole sentences appear, and the various leaves | 
when bound together form a connected history 
: The History of the Virgin is a small folio of sixtee 
| 
| 


b*: 
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thrown back above the the volet would be 
covered.’ Why should he ask Michael Beheim to 
allow the ment of the arms to ‘remain as it 
is, unless it was alterable? And this could hardl 
have been done to a finished oe eee 
the ing might easily be changed. i 
letter would not decide the matter; but further 
examination supports the opinion, that Diirer and 
other artists who had the repute of engraving 
on wood, only drew the designs, to be worked out 
by others, The chief works by Diirer are a His- 
tory of the Virgin, consisting of nineteen large wood- 
cuts ; ists Passion, containing eleven cuts ; and 
the Apocalypse, illustrated by sixteen folio-sized 
wings: this last was published in the year 
1498. Among other distinguished drawings by 
him were various portraits and symbolical subjects, 
a@ large head of our Saviour crowned with thorns ; 
God the Father ing up into Heaven the dead 
body of Christ ; the Triumphal Car, engraved by 
Jerome Resch from drawings on wood ; and the 
Triwmphal Arch. The Triwmphal Car is acontinuous 
subject, consisting of eight pieces, which when 
joined together, are more than seven feet long. 
e Triwmphal Arch of the Emperor imilian is 
a still larger work, and executed after Diirer’s 
drawings by the same engraver as the Car. It con- 
sists of ninety-two separate pieces, which, when 
joined together, form one whole of nine and a half 
feet broad by ten and a half feet high. When Resch 
was peat in engraving the Triwmphal Arch, the 
Emperor Maximilian, who was a great patron of 
wood-engraving, used to visit the artist almost 
every day to watch the of the work. Here 
we must leave Albert Diirer, as it would be im- 
possible to name all his drawings : notwithstanding 
the essentially German character of his style, he 
may be considered to have infused more taste, 
ill, and energy into the study of wood-engraving 
ee oe He raised the art, as was 
previously said, from a mere mechanical pursuit to 
such a position as to command the assistance of the 
most celebrated artists of the time. 
Notwithstanding the number of painters who 
were contemporary with Albert Diirer, and survived 
him, the art began to decline within a few years 
of his death. The first signs of this were soon 
seen in the diminishing size of the pictures, and 
the want of boldness of outline and vigour of 
tone, though the workmanship was fine 
smooth. During the seventeenth century, there 
was no energetic spirit like Albert Diirer to take 
the lead; artists were too much on an ity of 
power to produce competition, and from it increased 
care. It is true, Holbein then lived, and was an 
and when in England, drew to some 
extent on blocks; but either from want of good 
workmen to carry out his designs, or from a lack of 
i im the designs themselves, though 
power, they present a very different ap- 


to those of preceding years. Between 1590 | im’ 


pearance 

and 1610, English wood-engraving improved, and 
there are title- in the British Museum which 
evince considerable care and skill. But after this 
in 


of the continent; and the Englis 
ks of the time of James I. and his son 
the most i if engravers by 


and | of Briti 


preference for plate work, which was largel 
encouraged in Italy; and secondly, there was md 
one in the old nursery of wood-engraving left to 
nurture the art, as the old race of artists had 
become extinct in Germany. When the centre 
grows chill, how can the extremities retain warmth 
and — Whatever may have been the fine- 
ness of some engravings, the delicacy of execution 
would not compensate for loss of power, and 
became unsatisfactory, unless employed on a good 
design ; and herein lay the chief root of the decay. 
What would Diirer have thought of the man who 
etched Queen Anne’s portrait writing the Psalms 
in the curls of her hair, and in the lines of her 
_ ? It is true the characters were so small 
them ; but how could caeniien force be expected 
in an artist who devoted his time and energy to such 
contemptible microscopic work? Far better the 
rude but bolder wood-cuts of 1712, which were exe- 


cuted on copper-plate principles, and being intag- 
liate, the dar’ when printed would be those 
that ought to have been white! This will shew 


the lamentable state into which the art had fallen ; 
and although there were flickerings 
returning energy during the first fifty years o: 
last century, it was not until Thomas Bewick 

his career that the art revived. 

Bewick was born in 1753, and was the son 
of a man who rented a small colliery in the 
north of England. He received a good plain 
education, and shewing a taste for drawing, was 
apprenticed to Mr Beilby, an engraver at New- 
castle. Here he learned to engrave crests, initials, 
clock-faces, and such things. His attention 
was drawn, according to some, to wood-engraving 
on wood for a treatise on Mensuration. However 
this may be, at the end of his apprenticeship he 
devoted himself to this branch of engraving ; and 
in 1775, received a premium from the Society for 
the Encouragement of Art for a wood-cut of the 
Huntsman and Old Hound. His favourite sub- 
jects were rural scenes—a bird or animal sur- 
rounded by graceful additions, in the shape of a 
landscape, a tree, or a flower, are introduced in an 
eminently appropriate manner. He then brought 
out his H Ss Quadrupeds, which was so 
favourably received that he undertook a History 
Birds, the engravings of which are 
considered the most perfect that have ever been 
produced. Bewick had the y art of giving 
expression to his drawings ; wood-cut is a 
fac-simile of each bird, rendering the delicate 
variations in plumage and the individual character 
with —_— truthfulness. These drawings he 
worked out with consummate skill, using the 
simplest methods, but achieving perfect success. 
Just before his death, he began a large wood-cut in 
four parts ; one of these was completed, and some 
impressions were taken from it the week before 
he died. On seeing them, he is said to have 

= = but twenty years 
younger !’ 0 engraving was un- 
finished, Bewick’s task was accomplished in other 
ways. The long lost art of yee pee ys risen 
up beneath his self-taught hand, and he left behind 
him the valuable legacy of pupils eager to follow 
in his steps, and others emulous of his success. Of 
these, the most distingui were his younge 


brother, John Bewick ; ton Nesbit, who is said 


a 
t 
] 
t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to have been the best successor of his master 
Bewick ; Luke Clennell; William Harvey ; Robert 
Branston, another self-taught genius ; John Thomp- 
son ; and many others. 

We must not attempt to carry our hi into 
the present century, when the members of art 
are numerous and accomplished, and not the least 
satisfactory advance is the employment of women 
ina ion so well adapted for them. It must 
have been seen that the history of wood-engraving 
was not steadily progressive ; it rose from insigni- 
ficance in a few years to considerable ‘ection, 
and then relapsed into a state of neglect, from 
which Bewick raised it a hundred years ago. But 
The in i 
demand for wood-engravings for illustrating books 
from the child’s primer to the tinted book of 
travels, will keep up the art, and as long as there 
is a demand in the present ee be 
supply. One great advantage is, the small e 
of wood-cuts compared to any other means of 
illustration. From a good wood-cut, one hundred 
thousand im ions may be taken, if care is 
bestowed on the printing. Duplicates of engraved 
blocks are now made, to prevent wear and tear, and 
for the purpose of exportation. These metallic 
fac-similes are taken from the original block by 
means of a cast, and this practice is rapidly increas- 
i Casts of the wood-cuts for cheap periodicals 
are said to be exported to seventeen different coun- 
tries, for the purpose of republication in similar 
works. The process of taking casts is of French 
invention, and is done in two ways—either a 
mould is taken from the original block in plaster 
of Paris, in which the metal casts are run; or the 
block ‘itself: is ie with the engraved side 
downwards, on a soft mass of metal, which, cooling 
directly, retains the impression. This is liable to 
injure a delicately-engraved block, and therefore 
not so much approved of as the other method. 

The most interesting improvement in modern 
wood-engraving is the printing in oil-colours, which 
has been so successfully established by Mr George 
Baxter. It is the old chiaro-oscuro engraving 
improved and carried on to perfection, and is 
practised as follows. The ground, minute details, 
and outlines are depicted on the first block, and 
printed from it in neutral tint. After this, block 
succeeds block, each ing a different colour or 
shade ; and some of the beautiful little printed paint- 
received impressions from no lessthan twenty blocks. 
This process has been applied to a certain extent in 
the printing of coloured maps, but being too tedious 
and expensive, has been most ingeniously adapted 
and modified. Sw a map wants four colours, 
four coloured blocks are fixed in one frame, which 
moves by machinery in the most exact way on the 
table of the printing-press. Ben this frame, a 
large four-quartered sheet is placed, and receives an 
impression, each quarter bearing a different colour. 
This done, the frame is turned round one quarter, 
bringing a different colour to bear on each portion 
of printed sheet. The impression is agai 
taken, and the process continued until the whole 
number of colours has been deposited. Even the 
union of two colours to form a third—namely, 
yellow and blue to make green—is accomplished 
now to perfection, from the rapidity by which the 
process 1s carried on, and thus six or seven colours 
may be produced from the four blocks in the frame. 


creasing | too dry, or warp, crack, and separate 


Here we must close our account of wood. ° 
ing ; to describe the process and suuinohgatia 
the learner advances to perfection would be tedious 
and difficult without the aid of illustrations. The 
tools are of four kin vers, chisels, and 


Turkey, 
grown is the best and finest in the grain. Itis rarely 
that a block the size of an octavo page can be pro- 
cured sound hout ; and to obviate this, two or 
three pieces are jomed together by means of screws 
and hoops. The wood is very liable to crumble if 
at the joints if 
exposed to damp. The heat of the lamp has been 
known to affect it, as also the contact of the 
engravers hand, if warm and moist. As an 
instance of the influence damp will have upon 
blocks, we may mention, that some of those 
engraved for the Penny Magazine increased in 
lineal dimensions two inches after they had been 
stereotyped and subsequently washed. 


LADY FLAVIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LORD LYNN’S WIFE,’ 
CHAPTER XLL—THE LAST WARNINGS. 


ore the tidings of the coming reac 
her in a definite shape ; but when they came, they 
did not find her unprepared. There are natures 
whose organisation is so sensitive that they appear 
to be gifted with some subtle instinct that whis 
of perils afar off, and that draw warnings from 
events which coarser perceptions allow to pass 
; and such a nature was that of her 
whom we will still call by the name of the Lady 
Flavia Clare. Her senses were exquisitely delicate, 
and her fancy morbidly vivid. Had she been 
more di to superstition, it is not unlikely 
that she might have been a dreamer of dreams, a 
mystical cnthousiaat, a rapt prophetess, or a seer of 
visions. But her mind was of another order ; and 
the pitiless clearness with which she saw the faults 
= of others kept her imagination in 
But Lady Flavia Clare could not have told 
another whence she first drew the dismal conviction 
of the ruin that was at hand. As the first pale 
streaks of the sad morning light steal in at the 
grated window of the condemned cell, so did the - 


Various, tho i were the signs of the 
coming storm. "fea ‘lavia seldom drove out now 

catching sight, somewhere, of one or more 
of the rural police. The constabulary hung about 


] j 
| tint tools. e chie culty hes in the wood, | 
| which four kinds are used—pear, apple, beech, and } 
| box. The last is the best, and although box is | 
| 
} 
| ghastly truth creep In upon her shuddering s0' | 
that her enemies were many and 
she was weak and alone—most miserably alone ; 
more forsaken than the wretch that gasps out his 
last breath on the jagged rock where the surge has || - 
hurled him, for she dared not call on God-to hear 
|and help her. She was alone, without hope in 
| earth or heaven. 
| Harbledown, in an unobtrusive way, no doubt, but 
| still it was now event to see a 
| policeman sauntering down the green lanes, or 
skirting the dun moorland above. The earl had ' 
remarked this circumstance, and had asked ques- 
tions on the subject. But the man whom he 
had 


pearls all, belonged 
uite as much to her as to him. It was Lady 


8p , and if she was a thief, he was a 


wanted the miniature because he was sure he 
could find a good market for it in Paris. Good 
portraits on ivory were ing rarer every day 
since photography came in, there were ama- 
teurs in these matters as in others. Trust him, 
Gouldt, to make the best. of his wares ! 

She had money yet—perhaps five or six hundred 
many a Man or Woman in t 
But she viewed the world no 


, and her readiness of resource 

eeper. | could ied upon ; but perhaps it was too late. 

And to flee, and be overtaken, that were folly 
Flavia’s presence, the end of the discussion | indeed. She would never be self-condemned, at 


So Jane the fourth housemaid went her way, 
with ill-got cash enough to set her up in business, 
or in matrimony, as her fancies might incline ; and 
Big Ben, to the surprise of all, gave formal notice 
of quitting post spoke of 
emigrating. e, too, enty r- 

in his thriftless pocket 


petually burning holes in ets, 
and had presented more than one cheque at the 
Slochester Bank, where Lady Flavia’s fast-waning 


E 


3 


iz 


Ee 


ed, 
any rate. Nevertheless, had she been able to 
possess herself of a considerable sum of money, it 
1s probable that she might have made the attempt 
to seek a refuge in the New World. But this 
mer 
Lord Mortlake, a very indulgent quevition, 
one who felt a sincere liking for his beautiful 
oung ward, had to remonstrate with her on 


on the part of any one, and no need to trouble Lady Leicestershire 
Mortlake. 


im upon. , the ear positively 
declined to urge on Lady Filavia’s trustees the 
propriety of paying a sum of five thousand pounds 
into the ter Bank ; and indeed the trustees 
themselves had raised all sorts of difficulties when 
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asked had replied, with in his 
tone and manner, 
orders, and that there were suspicious characters 
policeman did not say; but Lord Mortlake was 
— It never entered into rs head 

watch was being n the incomings 
course unaware that Sergeant Skinner had held a 
conference with the superintendent of police during 
when Haynes th keper ba high word wth his tand As the panther that has once lapped 
en i ith his | stand-point. panther once lap 
daughter Jane, whom in his he accused, not | blood cannot easily be brought under control agai 
unjustly, of purloining the miniature which the | so it was with her. She had learned to par a 
under-housemaid had sold to the French trafficker | new air. Luxury, homage, refinement had become 
in feminine finery. There was a violent quarrel | to her as a vital atmosphere, and to escape to 
between father and child, mutual recriminations, poet and neglect was merely to seek out a 
threats on the part of one, pert rejoinders from nadiee-aeen tahoe She had jewels of 
the other, and half-a-dozen of the servants at} some value, notably one fine set of diamonds that 
Harbledown heard Jane Haynes utter the rash | Francis Earl of Mortlake had purchased for a peace- 
offering, after with his vain 
young wife, and which he meant to give to her 
vial on the very evening that had witnessed her shameful 
bigger thie 1s altercation came e ears of | flight. But these were not enough. Better sta; 
Mrs Benson, and that functionary considered her- | and brave it out, than lead a life of obscure hank. 
self in duty bound eee the supposed theft to | ship far away; and she doubted if, “iy with 
the countess ; but as y Flavia’s name had been | ample means at her command, she co escape 
mentioned, she spoke to Lady Flavia first. The | detection, pursuit, capture. Her intellect was 
was, ane Haynes pac er boxes eit | 
hours notice, minus place and 
ith anythi at an empty purse. 
A reconciliation had been 
ea Both were silenced. Lady 
via sweetly assured Mrs Benson that the 
recovery of the miniature was a matter of no 
consequence to her, that she had, indeed, in a - 
manner condoned the appropriation of it, and that | her extravagance. He had set his face against Mr 
appointed agent to the Sussex and 
properties, saying with much reason, 
had enough to 
| Harbledown estate, that Mr Hart had none of the 
| local knowledge requisite for the land-agent for 
| Cupley Lees and Melshot Friars, and that his 
ousand pounds lay. From a 
daughter, the heiress had learned with. tolerable | herself. 
Sir Wilbraham, a distant relation of Mr Alleyne 
of Slochester, wrote to the vicar of St Eanswith’s 
iler| to ask him if he could privately inform him as to 
deny present with her relatives at Harbledown. It 
hawkers of this sort are aware that contraband | really seemed to the baronet as if there must be 
some quarrel or estrangement, which led Lady 
— who should better. But he Flavia to form the intention of seeking a home of 
is name to all who cared to hear it—he her own, for on no other supposition could he or 
| Mr Cottrell understand the young lady’s constant 
now a commercial traveller, staying at Be apg ty If such should unhappily be 
Chartley. Commercial travellers do not hann’ the case, Sir Wilbraham added, steps might be 
back-doors of country mansions, or chaffer taken to increase Lady Flavia’s annual allowance 
servant-maids for shawls and trinkets ; but then the | to an income sufficient for her separate maintenance 
man was tem ae foreigners ~ ¥ have a/| in one of her own houses, and in that case it would 
different code of trading etiquette. said he| be necessary to provide a suitable middle-aged 


but 


to do with the police, 
don’t know. om bad better attend to 


Earl | of velvet ribbon; the one to the left is quite 


influence, should not be left to my fate. It would 
be the business of all sorts of great pa to 
e me out of 


sereen me, and hide me, and sm 
reach of the di that might soil the ermine of 
the t the worst, I could die to the 


wor! be mourned decorously, and chronicled 
in the obituary of the Court Circular, and 
from my ashes like a pheenix, with an allowance 
of a couple of thousands, and so travel the continent 
eminine Free ce of modern watering- 
society. But no; it is too late. I shail die 
without even a glimpse of the Promised Land of 
earthly splendour and power.’ 
She the more reason to view the future 
thus despondingly after her maid Simmons had 
one day taken the liberty of shewing her a dirty 
little el of gilt-edged —7 very 
limp but highly ¢ and which was in fact a 
French visiting-card. ‘The furriner that’s been 
about the place, my lady, selling rubbish of lace 
and fal-lals to the under-servants,’ said Simmons, 
nobly oblivious of more than one specimen of 
Palais Royal jewellery and Temple embroidery 
which the discriminating Goulét had sold her for 
renchman that 


bought ivory miniature set with pearls, ut 
which ladyship’— ; 


your 
‘That will do ; I have heard enough about that 
wretched miniature. What do you want, Sim- 
mons?’ interrupted Lady Flavia, with a little 
Simmons humbly ; y 
meant to sa 
the folds of a smart shot-silk mantle which one 


of the maids, who hap gi Pome > com- 
y’ with James the footman, had t, chea; 
m the accommodating foreigner. Most lik 


the card had dro into this place of con 
ment accidentally.” ‘The foreigner was now gone, 


crooked? 
Neverthel: 
mistress smil 
of despe 


gone, 
hard look 


all appearance, as if life were a 


enjoyment. 
tt was remembered afterwards that, during these 


earth so y frost-bound, or the meaning of her 
strange smile when a few early primroses, gathered 
in some sheltered valley where the 2 py was 
i are pale, poor flowers, but t 
are the last of their humble sisterhood that I shail 
ever see !’ such were her ts as she smiled, 
soon make room 


will bloom again in their maiden 
eyes will not look upon them; I 
last summer-tide’ And the strength 
her young life seemed to shudder within 
she held the flowers in her hand ; but her 


She 
laid 


have been utterly unstrung. 
queened it well to the last. ‘They 


E 


me; she : ‘I cannot be robbed, at any 
™.’ 
Her sin had always beeh admirable for its 


power, but now it was siren-sweet. 
mdered what it was that chained 


for good, since one of the grooms going on an 


conventional an instrument when others used it, 
but whose ivory k 
magic potency. @ voice it was, 
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of good birth, and so on, all of which | errand to Charfley had made inquiry for him at 
On the other hand, the earl felt convinced that | having returned to his own country. en 
as the inscription on the card was in French, 
She would soon ayo thought, her | made bold to ask her ladyship for a free translation 
husband should not cause to blame the | of the enigmatical document. The card was lettered | 
careless guardian who had neglected the interests | thus, in small characters, very black and thin, a 
of his giddy young be bride. So trustees and | after the favourite style of Parisian lithography : ie 
‘guardian, in i of heart, concurred to ia 
close the last loophole for escape. Meanwhile Lours DursEc, . 
Lord Hythe avoided Lady Flavia as much as he SOUS-CHEF DES AGENTS DE SORETE, 
could without attracting attention, but observed| S’ADRESSER BUREAU SPSCIAL DE SURVBILLANCE 
her conduct narrowly; and though her hopes Rug JéRvsaLEM, 
thins fost wane ov 29 Rug Pérrmizre, 
‘I thought you said this pedler’s card, 
up to on to take hi in iament. t you sai is was 3 8 ; } 
for another month or more. some person named Durbee, employed in a govern- | 
‘One short campaign ’—she repeated these words | ment office in Paris, I think an de streté i, 
over and over again in the solitude of her chamber Ml I really i 
—‘one season in London, and I should be safe ; 1| 
know enough of the world to be sure of that. fs 
Ferrers, now a days, would not have been han 1 
at Tyburn with a silken —_ he would have , when Simmons was 
been certified as mad by the highest medical ed bitterly, and the old 
authorities, and so died tranquilly in his bed at darkened her beauty hike the 
last, And I, as the wife of a man of rank and | shadow of an evil angel’s dusky wing. ‘The play H 
is very nearly played out!’ she said; and then she J 
went down stairs, and was gay, mirthful, happy to 
holiday of tual 
| ays, dy via appear 
| brighter, more winning, more endearing than ever 
| before. She took pleasure in the veriest trifles, 
| No one guessed the true reason of the interest 
. | that she seemed to feel in watching the shy little 
| snow-drops display their budding purity above the 
| for gaudier rivals, and the roses and the violets | 
| ut my i 
= | 
| strong, and she betrayed no emotion. || 
| over lower, and them, and 
own. e was 
‘oat her nerves, where a weaker than || 
| 
| 
| e Clares 
| them, around the piano, that was so poor and 
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unsuspected fibres in the listeners’ hearts, witching 

but ever sad in its rich silvery music 
Those songs might have 8 an erring 
iri to atone 


ered iad e turning away from the radiant 


ge, flaming sword at the entrance of Eden. 
Hythe, in spite .of could not tear 
himself a while that wonderful voice was to 
be heard. He felt that his honest manly nature 


mistrusted this woman, but there was that in her 
mournful passionate tones that almost conquered 
his reason and his resolve, 

All this time, she who stood before the world as 
the envied heiress, the high-born maiden, the 
noble daughter of the dead Earl of Mortlake, as 
she laid her head upon her pillow, wondered that 
she was still unharmed. She 
counted the hours as they went by. There have 
been criminals who have caroused without a 
sign of fear until they were in the clutch of the 

cers of justice, pref who then sank below the 
common standard of men ; but it was not so with 
her. Afar off, she saw the gathering blackness of 
the storm ; afar off, she heard the halting step of 
the Fate that dogs the guilty, and she knew the 
tread of Nemesis, and waited, despairing but 
unconquered, for the coming doom. 


CHAPTER XLII.—NEMESIS. 


There was to be a d ball at Sir Neville’s, 
The et been, to = 
enterpri i isi iends, Vere an 
Fitzalaric 3 anc the diplomacy of Lord Plant- 
agenet had brought the Gowen, Sir Neville’s 
mother, from Torquay, to receive the guests. In 
this she was to be aided by Miss Billingsley from 
the Close at Slochester, a lady who had tact, bold- 
ness, eyesight, and memory, in all which essential 
features of a Lays Rt the Dowager was lacking. 
Of course, the Mortlake family would be at this 
ball ; indeed, the Guardsmen designed it in 
honour of Lady — They had seen her 
at croquet-parties, archery-meetings, dinners, break- 
fasts, and Bi fancy fair. ey knew how very well 
she could dance, and how wonderful was her 
_ of amusing even the dullest-witted partner. 

they wished to see her in a ball, a real ball, 
before making their report of her in the smoking- 
rooms of the clubs. 
pursui en or 0 a year, 
to be taken in such a dazsling 
little beauty as the daughter of Earl Francis. They 
fell back, with a sigh, to their normal ambition 
of heiresses without any acquaintance with the 
letter H ; heiresses that squinted, humpbacked 
heiresses, or, at anyrate, heiresses that Cupid 
would pout at as he launched his shaft, and 
Hymen would be half ashamed of escorting to the 


mercenary altar. 

‘The Lord Plantagenet Vere to 
Captain Fi ic, ‘is a cut above you and me, 
You'll see she’ll marry deuced She ’ll 
— London storm. Some duke, or some 
Irish marquis with forty thousand a year out of 


useful to us younger sons, Fitz, my boy!’ And 
these two young men agreed that Lady Flavia’s 
(and they agreed that she was 
just the sort of girl to stick to her friends like a 

ick) .would be serviceable to Mayfair 

Ishmaelites like themselves, 

The carriages—two were needed, of course, to 
convey so large a —drove slowly round from 
the stables to the front-door of Harbledown, All 
the family group had assembled around the fire in 
the blue drawing-room—the small blue drawing- 
room, not the one with about half an acre of 
Axminster carpet, and four windows looking over 
the lawn. A sort of murmur ran through the 
little crowd—even Lord Hythe joined in it involun- 
tarily—a murmur of irrepressible admiration as 
Lady Flavia entered. They knew that she would 
be in white, but they had never perhaps seen, 
never perhaps conceived such exquisite, tiny loveli- 
ness. She wore for 
pure rustling ro snowy white, the e 
spotless tulle, the gleam of half-scen silk, the soft 
feathery trimmings, set off her beauty as a frame 
sets off a picture, For the first time, they saw the 
ivory whiteness of her polished shoul ers; for 
the first time they saw her queenly little head 
crowned with a wreath of white flowers. Her 
jewels, pas, and diamonds flashed back the 
fight t is an axiom of good taste that a rich 
heiress should be simply attired, and should eschew 
ornaments ; but the sparkle of the brilliants, and 
the soft moony shimmer of the pearls seemed as 
much to belong to this wondrous little Pan | 
as the perfume to a rose. The absence of 
colour from her dress, seemed to make the ebon 
hair loom more blackly, and the blooming cheek 
more dainty in its soft pink blush. 

‘My darling !’ said ling wp 
her friend, with honest admiration in her look 
= half-whispered tone—‘my darling! we shall 
A sudden upraising of angry voices without, a 
momentary stamping and scuffling, and then a 
fresh outburst of clamorous dispute, made Lad 

Caroline stop short in her speech, and look roun 

The noise and confusion seemed to increase. No 
one knew what to think. In that well-ordered 
household, such a breach of discipline was unac- 
countable. The countess was the first to express 
her alarm. Something must’ have happened—some 
dreadful accident. Lord Hythe walked across the 
room, and threw open the door. The hall was full 
of people. There was a policeman standing in the 
outer doorway. The lamplight glistened on the 
glazed rim of his hat. There were other strangers 
there, holding no friendly altercation with some 
of the men-servants, while two or three of the 
maids were | around, and talking volubly. 

‘What is all this? What has happened ?’ asked 
Lord Hythe in a loud voice. 

‘Now just you attend to me, and stand back, 
oung man,’ said one of the strangers, a stout, ya 
umoured personage in black, pushing one of the 
powdered omy out of his way: ‘it’s your fault, 
not ours, there been any disturbance at 
all. But we must see Lord Mortlake at once on 


ped cmc one ae awfully heavy swell of | important busi and those that hinder us will 
a railway-carrier or contractor, who counts his tin find they do it at their own peril, I can tell you.’ 
by millions, will put the ring on her finger at| ‘Who are you? What do you want?’ asked 
St George’s, Hanover Square. And if she runs to 


Lord Hythe, motioning at the same time to the 


win, takes us up, she may be 


footmen to allow the intruders to approach, These, 


— 

hai 

th 

| : 
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| | 

} 

| ai 

| | d 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
| 
| 
| | 
uncommonly | 


the door, both leaves of which were open, were 
three—the stout jovial-looking spokesman ; a tall 
superintendents of police, and wearing the Crimean 
medals ; anda deck wiey man with broad shoulders, 
inted white teeth, and the eyes of a hawk—a 
igner 
. We want, my lord, to see the earl at once,’ said 
the first of these three. ‘ pardon for any 
annoyance or inconvenience. But we must do our 
duty. This is Monsieur Durbec of the French 
lice, and I am Sergeant Skinner of the detective 
t of the force, from London. We have 


our warrant, my lord, signed by the Secretary of 
State, and’—— 


say; sad Lond Hy tn 
e’s study,’ sai einaci tone— 
‘you to my father there.’ 

A —— scene did the spacious entrance-hall 
of Harbledown present. A handsome hall it was, 
with marble floor and columns, and a fine frescoed 
roof, copied, probably, from the decorations of some 
Italian palace, to which a former Earl of Mortlake 
had taken a fancy when on the grand tour ; but 
now, with the servants crowding into it, lors gece 
and talking as they stood ther in knots, wii 
the superintendent of police ape | inst one of 
the polished Carrara pillars, and with the cminous 

of his satellites visible in the porch without, 
the ample vestibule looked like a ship’s deck in 
possession of mutineers or pirates. 

The servants had been quieted now, and looked 
scared and inquisitive rather than angry. At first, 
the tall footmen, whose calves had been more devel- 
oped than their brains, with others of the younger 
men, had been for forcibly ejecting the intruders 
who had presumed to make their way into an earl’s 
mansion; but the groom of the chambers, the 
butler, and one or two of the more and 
prudent had restrained ou wey 
indignation woh any practi pe, and the 
persuasive firmness o aa pollen: coupled with 
the timely arrival of Lord Hythe, had hushed the 
storm. t the retainers of the House of Mort- 
lake, forbidden to defend their master’s castle in 
the old law-defying style, could not tear them- 
selves — the scene of such unprecedented 
events. ere they stayed, whispering to one 
another that there were constables guarding the 
back-entrance of the house as well as the front, 
and that most likely the carriages waiting outside 
to convey the family to Sir Neville’s would 
prove to have been harnessed to no purpose 


ht. 
"head Mortlake had been sent for. He had 
entered the study where his son and the two 
detectives awaited him, and had closed the door. 
Those without tried to overhear something of the 
conference, but the thick wood baffled them, and 
nothing could be made out except that the voices 
of those within, loud and wrathful at first, had 
sunk to a subdued under-tone of rapid conversation. 
Presently—it seemed a long time to all—the earl 
came out, followed by Lord Hythe and the police- 
men. ‘They must know it, he said with a groan ; 
‘let them learn it at once ;’ and they all entered 
the blue drawing-room, where the countess, with 


not reckoning the constables without, whose shiny | was not a courageous woman, and she had a real 
hath ware vinthle th the ight that streamed thro cause for ing strong emotions, since her heart 


*No, not so!’ cried Lord H eagerly ; ‘on 
that | my soul, it is not as you +a fae such shame 


dreading 

was not wholly sound, and her physicians had 
warned her onee and again that excitement might 
prove serious to her one day. The earl knew thi 

and spared her any vexation that he could take on 
his own shoulders ; but now he overlooked it—the 
blow was too sudden. ‘ Where is Lady Flavia?’ 
he asked in a harsh tone—‘ where is she? This 
er ters Troun 

first time they thought of Lady Flavia since the 
confusion began. Lady Flavia was gone. 

‘She cannot escape, !’ said M. Durbec, 
The earl dropped into 
a chair, and let his head rest upon his hand 
as he bent forward. He looked quite old in a 
moment. He had come into the room with anger 
in his looks and voice, but the anger had been 
shortlived in the absence of the offender. His 
tone was one of mere dejection as he said: ‘ You 
must tell them, Augustus—I cannot do it, I 
never thought to see such shame and misery as 
this wretched girl—this im r, that we were 
all so fond of. It’s very 
There were a few moments of weeping out- 
cries, and quick, passionate, broken words. The 
countess lay yates on the sofa, while 
her daughters, in a bewild manner, reiterated 
their questionings. possible 
‘Who is an impostor ? Not Flavia—impossi 

Lord Hythe shook his head. ‘Too true, Julia, 
he said : ‘she is not what she feigns to be. She is 
not of our blood or name. That is bad enough— 
the robbery of another’s station and fortune. But 
there is worse behind—such shame and grief as——— 
And to think!’ broke out the young man, losing 
the composure he had hitherto maintained—‘ to 
was as sister to my sisters ind dupes that 
we were ! 


By this time the incredulity of the girls was 
broken down; they began to weep an 
in a manner that it was pai to witness ; and 


the countess, much agitated, pressed her hand to 
her heart as she turned her eyes reproachfully 
towards her son and her husband. ‘Shame !— 

i !’ she said bitterly ; ‘and you, who are 
men, and should know the world better than a 
woman can, you suffered that wretch to be the 
companion of my children, and the shame’—— 
She broke down yoy 


as is that which commonly tarnishes the name of 
a guilty woman. Wicked as she is, as I hope for 
Heaven’s mercy for my own sins, I believe her to 
be as pure as any one that breathes on earth. Her 
reputation is not ished. There will be no 
after-slur, on that account, to embitter the future 
lives of my sisters. But—there are other evil 
deeds for which she has to answer before Heaven 
and before men.’ 

_ *Who—what is she?’ asked Lady Julia, almost 
inaw rT. 

Lord Hythe replied in a voice that was less firm 
than before : ‘ Her true name is Adela Burt; and 
these officers of justice hold warrants for her arrest 
and removal to France, there to take her trial 


terrified the sofa near th 
whh her daughters beside her.” Lady Mortlake 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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“For what?’ asked the countess eagerly, miele 

For murder!’ said Sergeant Skinn 

seme papers on the table ; wort 

there’ doubt Whatever about the business.’ 


Murder! the terrible word sent an icy chill 
through every heart there. A long silence followed. 
earl was the first to break it. ‘Read the war- 


JOHN BULL'S BLESSINGS. 
A savant, Mr Pengelly, well versed in the phil- 
osophy of geology and physical geography, has 
recently grouped a large body of acknow- 
ledged facts, to shew that the British Islands are 
more favourably circumstanced in relation to the 
phenomena on which material welfare depends, 
than any other part of the earth. 
In the first place, England is situated almost 
* exactly in the centre of the most thickly-inhabited 
hemisphere of the globe ; whereby she has a greater 
number of neighbours within her own horizon than 
any other country. This may need a little explana- 
tion, because some persons are accustomed to believe 
that there are eastern and western, northern and 
southern, hemispheres, and no other. But in 
truth, we may divide the surface of the earth into 
hemispheres in any way we like. If, as in our 
school geographies, we adopt the equator as a 
separating line between north and south hemi- 
spheres, it is found that the southern contains six 
times as much water as land, whereas the northern 
contains only one and a half times as much water 
as land; consequently, there are more natural 
riches, and more facilities for commerce and per- 
sonal intercourse, in the north than the south. 
Again, we may divide the surface of the globe in 
such a way that Europe, Asia, and Africa shall be 
in one hemisphere, and America in the other ; the 
former hemisphere would contain just about twice 
as much dry land as the latter. But if we place an 
ordinary globe in its stand in such a way that the 
greatest amount of land possible shall be above the 


This isthe mening the statment 
dry land, greater umber miles 
land, a num ——, 
within her horizon, on y other country. 
i tree that cf this ie land but the 


is too obvious to need exemplification. 

The next advantage is our insularity. Of course, 
this, being by the very term applied to it a char- 
acteristic of all i 


Belgi Holland, ‘Austria, ‘Turk 
wil ey, 
aged Spain, where a land-frontier can be 


crossed by an army. Being thus less in danger of 
invasion, ‘we have less need of an 
army ; es our number 
_ devote their energies to peaceful and profitable 
pursuits, Meanwhile, as the portion of sea which 
separates us from the European continent is com- 
paratively a narrow one, we have all the advan- 
es our neighbours can reach us 
easily ; we can them easily; and a transfer- 
ence of natural products and manufactured 
from the one to the other can be managed with 
great facility. As to the state of things in remote 
geological cards ms were covered with 
water which are now dry land, and when others 
were ms of a continent which are now i 
—we have no’ to do with that here ; suffice it 
that of = nineteenth century is 
an owing many advantages to the peculiar 
character of its insularity. 
Another noticeable - sl is, that we have an 
unusual amount of sea-coast in p: —— 
superficial area of the kingdom. 
ives @ most im t increase of facilities for 
for ship-building, for establishing docks 
and harbours, for exporting our ng’ tse roduce 
and manufactures, for im other 


countries, for establishing 
spots where sea-bathing is practical aay 
for obtaining all 
the ion of a sea-coast. ‘A fow figuaes will 
illustrate this: A portion of land one hundred 
miles square contains ten thousand square miles. 
Let us adopt of com- 
parison. there are sixteen miles of sea- 
coast to > ten thousand square miles of 
surface ; in Asia, twenty-two miles of coast to the 
ten thousand ; in South America, twenty-seven 
miles; in North America, forty-four; in the 
whole of Euro , sixty-four ; while the British 
Islands have no less than one hundred and seventy- 
five miles of sea-coast to every ten thousand 
miles of area. In other words, our islands = 
nearly three times as much coast-line to every 
mare mile of area as the nations of 
clletvely, and four times as much as North 
The British Islands are large enough, 
we to contain a population of ane 
million souls—sufficient to constitute a ‘ 
power,’ in any sense of the term—and small enough 
to give a very advantageous ratio of sea-coast. 
sea-coast, is 
of climate. We complain sometimes in 
| hood and general) of king east 
an of biting east n 
east winds ; but we know little of those extremes 
of climate which so often di and impoverish 
large continents, rendering each one searcely like 
the same country at different seasons ability ise year. 
The reason for this relative is easy to 
assign. Tho sea is lees Hable than the dry land to 
fluctuations of temperature, being cooler than the 


in summer, and warmer in winter. Hence 


the breezes which blow from the sea throughout 
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hany natural productions which we arg glad to 
va and is deficient in many others which we 
e able and willing to supply. Being insular, 
ngland is less exposed to hostile invasion than 
Trants, la, Sala YOU Dave CO Ca 
of us all. Tell your mother what their contents | 
are; and then for the end of this sad affair’ 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| centre of the uppermost surface, will be found 
| be England—exactly, we believe, Falmouth, but 
| 
pre DO 5, Us ODS 
urope and North America he within the hen 
for or by England exclusively. But the special 
arises from the circumstance, that the neighbour- 
ing continent is thickly populated, is stored with 
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ra ow from the land. » again, 
im a@ more equab’ egree warmth to 
<leeete than if they blew over a continent; 
because the island has a relatively larger amount 
of sea-coast, and the interior is not so far distant 
from the source of the warm breezes. The interior 


ay of climate is more or less observable in 
islands ; but the insular position of England 
has an additional and special advan in relation 
to latitude. Our islands are not from the 
middle of one of the temperate zones. The 
energies of man are, so to comparatively 
evaporated in the torrid zone, comparatively con- 
ed in the frigid ; a medium between the two is 
tter than either extreme. Professor Waitz, in 
his Anthropology, has remarked that ‘a hot climate 
renders physical, and, still more, mental labour 
difficult, induces man to consider every kind of 
effort as a pote evil, and indolence a greater 
enjoyment, than is the case in temperate or cold 
regions. And if man himself is more lazy in the 
hot than the temperate zones, nature is more hard 
and sterile in the frigid; there is less to be got 
out of the soil, and more labour needed to get it. 
The tem zone (the south coast of England is 
not far from the very centre of the north temperate 
zone) is midway between two extremes ; man here 
must work to obtain the necessaries of life, and he 
can work, because the temperature is free alike 
from excessive degrees of heat and cold. 
The effect of a medium latitude on the practical 
length of a busy man’s day, is another matter which 
must not be wholly lost sight of. Owing to the 
inclination of the equator to the ny or the 
inclination of the plane of the ’s diurnal 
rotation to the plane of her annual revolution 
round the sun, the, days and nights are subject to 
much variation in length. The day is equal to 
the night in length all over the globe only at two 
periods of the year, the 21st of March and the 21st 
of September ; at all other periods, places north or 
south of the equator have their days either longer 
or shorter than their nights. So gon | does the 
difference increase, that in the arctic antarctic 
zones there is scarcely any daylight in winter, and 
scarcely any night in summer. t is the conse- 
uence ? e inhabitant of the frigid region, even 

i ion ials were abundant around him, 
has more daylight than he wants for working = 
in summer, and not enough for a fair day’s 


work in winter. Now, in d there are 


of manual labour ; the temperate zone presents a 
medium. This extreme in the limits of daylight 


y | nents, giving them a preference over those who 


. | @ narrow arm of the sea, shares the genial 


latitudes, less heat is received from the sun during 
winter than in moderate latitudes, while in summer 
the preponderance lies the other way. Hence the 
ing effects of extreme temperature are more 
sensibly felt the more we recede from the tem: 
zone towards the pole. 
A very curious advantage rests with those who 
dwell on or near the western side of great conti- 


live on or near the eastern side. my en 
i i 


in 
familiar to all the navigators between England 
the United States or the West Indies, gives to the 
coast of Europe an av temperature 
degrees higher than that of the 
on the eastern seaboard of the New World. land, 
separated from the mainland of Europe only by 


thus exerted. Be it remembered, too, that this 
is a cause always in tion ; in winter and in 
summer, in spring and m autumn, the Gulf Stream 
is constantly throwing upon the western shores of 
land a current warmer than the average water 
of the Atlantic, and much warmer than that which 
washes the east coast of America. 

There is a matter connected with physical geo- 
graphy, or the aspects of the surface of the land, 
which exerts more influence on the — of 
England than might at first be supposed. None 


tude, and to proximity to warm ocean-currents. 
The geology of these islands is, however, a thing 

By the united testimony of all competent 
ry) ers, the geological formation of England is 
far above the average richness in mineral treasures. 


It has been said that ‘iron is the backbone of 
nineteenth-cent 


in the extreme 


further north leads, in addition, to an augmentation | coal is worth 
changes of temperature. 


In high | millions sterling at Si ime 


d to 
h we 
ular, 
than 
any, 
key, | 
| be 
r of 
0 anada and the interior special 
Tber . || Siberia) experience great fluctuations of | i 
able temperature, Which but barely realise even 
hich in imagination. It is an admitted fact, that | 
om- emigration to Canada is much restricted by the | 
van- rigours of the- winter, a the prevailing 
fon te is decidedly more southerly than that of 
ods “he question. of latitude gives rise to another of Hi 
the advantages which the British Islands enjo mifiuence 
ith | 
nds 
it 
is | 
iar 
: | 
he 
ee 
: |for i d navigation, are obstru i i 
er testified by the gorges and ravines through which g 
re- some of the rivers flow, when falls and rapids . 
ly were numerous, rendering an ascent of the streams 
m almost impracticable ; but, after a fierce and long- | 
ill continued struggle with the rocks which bounded 
| ably equable slope. es ’ by whi 
cape are surmounted in Canada are pleasant 
| and picturesque to read about ; but it is fortunate . 
| that we can dispense with them in our own river- 
| navigation. Bt. 
Many of the en rag = above sketched are 
shared by the British Islands in common with I. 
| other countries similarly placed in regard to lati- } 
adds, that ‘fuel is the _——- on which the { 
giant feeds ; and steam is the fluid which circulates 
Who can the ~ 
effects of our coal-deposits on England’s greatness 
There were no less than ninety million tons of | 
coal brought up to the surface in 1862; and the } 
h million tons, The supply is enough for 
all our of for 
} smelting our copper and tin, for casting and forging 
eight hours = day, at mid- productions metal, for supply- 
winter, eno ‘or a short day’s w eee, |e our factory steam-engines, keeping i 
The torrid day is too hot in summer, the frigid day | alight the fires of all our locomotives and steam- i 
too cold and too short in winter, for a good portion | ships, for giving a cheerful blaze to millions of fire- 1 
| spare for a large supply to foreign countries, j 
| 
at 
{ 
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armour-p) 


retorts ; the 


Scotland suppl 


indeed to nearly e 
The iron made ann 


the alkali 


other useful kinds 
arts. 


afterwards gives bread to a vast number of people 
who transfer it to every part of the kingdom, and 
part of the civilised world. 
y is worth another ten mil- 
lions at least ; but what it is worth when further 
transformed into i 


cannon, shot, 


and buil 

y for furnaces and 
pottery-clay suitable for the finest 
; the beds of salt for which nearly every 

n and which 
not appreciate use We hever experience 
the want af it; the alum which Yorkshire and 
; the exhaustless abundance of 


tar; the existence of water- 
enable us to obtain from wells a supply of water 
auxiliary to that obtained from rivers ; the sand 
and i necessary for making all the varieties 
of glass—of all these gifts the British Islands con- 
tain within their bosom such a bounteous store, 
that millions of men find profitable employment in 
en as to agricultural surface, let us not 

certain facts which demand our thankfulness. 
There are many 


for 


feeding sheep ; a climate and provender leading to 
at paseo some of the finest horses in Europe ; 
trees for ap remy oak for ships, and 
trees, the wood of which is 


besides our own, The mackerel fishery, sprat 
fishery, 0 fishery, salmon fishery, Pilchard 
fishery- are material elements in the wealth of 
the country, and all depend on the existence of a 
large ratio of sea-coast, indented with 


e quarries of stone for 


possesses so much variety 
amount of useful purpose. 


anchors, 
cutlery, 


; the slate for 


we really 


produces a 


(May 20, 
flatter themselves th Latitude, insu- 
larity, humidity, temperature, soil, geological 


h, navigability of rivers, 
in her favour in various 
—_ And: most of these advantages are quite 
independent one of another. As Mr Pengelly 
remarks: ‘Centrality, for instance, by no means 
n ily secures a maritime situation, or insu- 
or urs, OF Tivers, or a parti emisp) 

the direction 


zone, or ocean, or of general ocean- 
“— ity, John Bull has i 

a verity, Jo nt many more blessings 
than he is usually aware of. : 


ATRA CURA. 
Horses ! landlord, and six good pair, 
To bear the old Lord back to town, 
Far from the broad lands, gay with clover 
Far from the rolling grassy down. 


Mount, postilions, and spur us fast, 
Till all the nags are lathered with white; 
For our Lord is weary of country pleasures, 
And must be in his opera-box to-night. 


Look back through the carriage-window ; 
There is our yellow and wizened lord ; 
He’s trying to sleep in the padded corner ; 
And close by his side there lies his sword. 


Now the coverts are racing past us, 
Fir-plantations, ricks, and folds, 

Holts and orchards, and waves of hills, 

And ploughlands, and fallows, and thistly wolds. 


Flog the horses, post-boys, faster ; 
Let us fly like a ship before the wind. 

In the heart of these dull old country manors, 

The old Hag Care we have left behind. 


The downs are growing small behind us ; 

The hills recede. Ha! soon we'll see 
The black dome rising above the city, 
That boils below it angrily. 


Yes ; now we’re almost close to London— 
The saints above us! it’s all in vain, 

For close beside our sleeping master 

There sits the old black Hag again! 
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| 
needles, buttons, pens, 
—who can tell? Then thi 
| for making bricks; the equally ' 
exhaustless stores of limestone and chalk, so 
invaluable for making concrete, cement, and mor- 
: and deeper soil produces larger crops of corn ; a 
| and many others where a warmer climate facilitates 
| the growth of ts which will not thrive here ; 
but the soil of England 
as to subserve a 
| Each kind of rock, when disintegrated, 
| particular kind of soil; and each kind of soil is 
| suitable for the growth of certain groups of 
plants. The variety of rocks in Britain is very 
great ; and the variety of soils produced from them 
1s proportionably large. Thus it arises that we : 
have splendid fields of wheat and barley, of oats 
and rye, varieties of culinary vegetables scarcely 
excelled in any other country; hops in some 
counties, apple-orchards in others, cherry-orchards 
in others ; meadows for pasturing cattle, downs for 
| If we go round these islands, instead of inspect- a 
| ing what is upon or beneath the surface, we find a |] ——————_—————————— 
) store of fish which only needs a little judicious 
e. es many foreign 
countries with much of the sulted outden which is 
eaten by Catholics during the Lenten season. The 
| bloaters of Yarmouth are famous in many a count 
| 


